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News stories resulting from 
a “'backgrounder” held a week 
ago in Safgon by Marine 
Corps Commandant Gen. Wal- 
lace M. Greene have become 
the subject of considerable 
dispute here. 

True to the traditional rules 
laid down for a “background 
briefing,” the official giving it 
was not identified when what 
he said — or what the corre- 
spondents present understood 
him to mean— was published. 

. And as usually happens, 
though, in big-headline stories, 
the name of the official who 
gave the Saigon backgrounder 
quickly became known to top 
Government officials and the 
press corps here and eventu- 
ally was published. 

The stories written from the 
session differed in detail but 
generally agreed that peace 
studies made in the Pentagon 
forecast a long war in Viet- 
nam — perhaps eight years. An- 
other study, it was , said, esti- 
mated it would take 750,000 
U.S. troops in Vietnam to end 
the war in five years. There 
are now 290,000 GIs in Viet- 
nam and plans call for send- 
ing another 100,000 men soon. 

Estimates Projected 

President Johnson told a 
news conference later that 
Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara could find no 
evidence of any such studies 
having been made in the De- 
fense Department. McNamara, 
the President added, said he 
did not agree with the esti- 
mates given. 

The President added that he 
knew there had been some 
“deep, deep, deep background- 


ers’ in Saigon, indicating he 
thought the stories emanated 
from them. 

Later, “U.S. officials” — 
— again bn a “background 
basis” — said no such studies 
had been made, except • per- 
haps as one , man’s opinion, 
and that estimates of the 
length of the war were worth- 
less anyway. 

There are no ' set rules re- 
garding meetings of officials 
with the press, but it is gen- 
erally agreed that press con- 
ferences are “on the , record” 
and reporters may quote the 
official concerned. On the 
other hand, officials some- 
times hold ■ “off-the-record” 
meetings with reporters or go 
briefly “off the record” at a 
news conference. The mate- 
rial may not be published at 
all but is given to enable 
newsmen to understand some 
touchy matter in dispute. 

Purpose of “Backgrounders’ 

The “backgrounder” has 
come, into growing use. In 
such circumstances an official 
gives the press representatives 
information which they may 
publish but not attribute to 
the individual who said it. The 
background news conference 
can serve a useful purpose in 
getting information to the 
public that is important but 
which might provoke an up- 
roar if stated on the record. 

Officials also sometimes use 
the backgrounder to float a 
trial balloon — a controversial 
proposal which subsequently 
can be officially denied if the 
reaction is adverse. At other 
times ■ the backgrounder is 
used by an individual to gain 
popular support for his ideas. 

Then there is the “deep 
backgrounder” in which re- 


porters may publish the infor- 
mation given them but not 
attribute it to “U.S. officials,” 
or even say there lias been a 
meeting. The President’s em- 
phasis that the Saigon confer- 
ences were in this category 
was indicated by his repetitive 
“deep, deep, deep background- 
er” comment. 

The bacqgrouncer can be a 
two-edged sword, especially if 
it produces headline news. 

One Held by McNamara 

There was the famous back- 
grounder held by McNamara a 
few weeks 'after taking office. 
He made it plain to newsmen 
that studies made by the new 
Kennedy Administartion had 
concluded that there was no 
“missile gap,” as claimed by 
Mr. Kennedy and other Demo- 
crats in the 1960 political cam- 
paign. Republicans, who had 
been denying that: the Soviet 
Union was ahead of the United 
States in missiles, had a field 
day and McNamara soon was 
revealed as the scarce of the 


stories by newsmen who had 
not been present at the back- 
grounder. 

In 1955 Adm. Robert B. Car- 
ney, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, held a backgrounder in 
which he told newsmen that 
Red China had prepared for 
an attack on the Taiwan-held 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
and that the United States 
might be at war within a few 
weeks. (There was a dispute 
within the Administration at 
the time over whether the 
United States should resist an 
attack on the islands under 
its commitment to defend 
Taiwan.) The big headlines the 
day after' Carney met with 
newsmen suggested that war 
with China was imminent. A 
reporter who had not been 
present at the backgrounder 
then wrote that Carney was 
the source of the story. 

President Eisenhower pub- 
licly disagreed with Carney’s 
view and a shakeup in the 
Navy’s public relations di- 
vision followed. 

What Green’s status may be 


as a result of his background-; 
er in Saigon last week is not. 
clear. 

President Johnson in an 
election year, would not want; 
to agree with Greene’s assess-, 
ment that a long war, with; 
much heavier U.S. troop com-’ 
mltments, is necessary. But, ’ 
some observers here suggest' 
that the Marine commandant, 
spoke with Administration- 
knowledge to pave the way! 
for heavy troop movements; 
there after the election. Some' 
basis for' this view is suggest-! 
ed by the fact that Greene! 
made similar statements at a; 
backgrounder in Tokyo before 
the Saigon session, and report-! 
edly at a similar meeting with; 
newsmen after the storm; 
broke in Hong Kong. 
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